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The  Snow  Man 


One  must  have  a  mind  of  winter 

To  regard  the  frost  and  boughs 

Of  the  pine-trees  crusted  with  snow ; 

And  have  been  cold  a  long  time 

To  behold  the  junipers  shagged  with  ice 

The  spruces  rough  in  the  distant  glitter 

Of  the  January  sun ;  and  not  to  think 
Of  any  misery  in  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
In  the  sound  of  a  few  leaves, 

Which  is  the  sound  of  the  land 

Full  of  the  same  wind 

That  is  blowing  in  the  same  bare  place 

For  the  listener,  who  listens  in  the  snow. 

And,  nothing  himself,  beholds 

Nothing  that  is  not  there  and  the  nothing  that  is. 


Wallace  Stevens 
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By  My  Window 


But  Mamma  I'm  afraid  of  windows 

my  childish  voice  would  cry 
Please  don't  leave  me  here  alone 

he'll  get  me,  Mamma,  when  you're  gone 

he's  out  there  now,  I  know  he  is 
he's  laughing 
waiting 
watching 
He'll  get  me  in  the  dark. 

Mamma  said  don't  cry 
Memories  recall  these  loathsome  fears 
Childish,  don't  you  think 
Today  I  do  not  cry  to  Mama 

I  unremember  them  within. 

My  doctor  told  me  it  was  nothing 
Everyone  has  fantasies 

But  doctor,  I'm  so  frightened 
Silly?  yes,  but 

it  seems  that  someone's  standing 
at  my  window  laughing 
waiting 
watching 
I  force  myself  to  walk  slowly  — 

by  the  window  where  he's  not 
But  then  I  have  to  turn  and  look 
to  see  if  he  is  standing  there. 

Oh  doctor,  I'm  so  afraid 

Doctor  said  don't  cry 
And  now  I'm  standing  by  my  window 
Summer's  humid  breath 
against  my  face 

I'm  not  afraid 
It  is  dark 

and  I'm  standing  by  my  window 
where  it  scared  me  so  before 
Here  I  am 

beside  my  window 
looking  numbly  out 
at  the  huge  man  who  is  laughing 
waiting 
watching 
yes  he's  laughing 
yes  he's  waiting 
yes  he's  laughing 
yes  he's  waiting 

yes  and  I  am  not  afraid 
yes  he's  coming 
yes  he's  watching 

yes  and  I  am  not  afraid 
I  knew  he'd  come 
I  told  them  so 

I  knew  he'd  come  some  day 
I  knew  he'd  come 
and  now  he's  here 
and  I  am  not  afraid 

Martha  Alice  Miles 


Nancy  Neill  MacMillan 
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Ann  Dearsley  Vernon  THE  SECOiND  COMING 


Lithograph 


4. 


The  Deceived 


You  are  not  dead 

Although  they  tell  me  so, 

Our  love  brought  immortality, 

No  man's  disease  can  hurt  you, 

You  are  only  sleeping  —  I  know. 

The  room's  so  damp,  so  dark. 

Shall  I  light  a  lamp  — 

No,  I  won't  disturb  you. 

You  might  be  dreaming  —  dream  of  me  — 

And  then  wake  up. 

There !  I've  thrown  the  flowers  out  the  window, 

Silly  fools  to  think  that  you  could  die, 

We'll  surprise  them  when  you  wake, 

We'll  give  a  party  for  them 

Make  them  sick  with  cake 

They  brought  —  They'll  see ! 

But  you  are  cold,  my  love, 

I've  piled  so  many  blankets  on 

But  here's  another  up  to  your  chin. 

Your  handsome,  bearded  chin. 

The  church  bells  ring 

And  many  people  are  outside, 

I'll  go  see  what  it  is, 

I  can't  unlock  the  door,  of  course. 

They  do  not  understand. 

But  I  can  look  out  the  window 

And  observe  the  scene  — 

It  will  amuse  vou  when  vou  wake. 


Susan  Chappeleau 


The  Worn  a  11^  The  Rose 
and  Hemingway 


Margaret  Donahue 


Room  209  with  a  placard 

"Do  Not  Disturb" 
The  knob  twists  easily 

In  my  hand, 
And  the  door  swings  back 

To  expose  the  room. 
There  is  no  escape 

From  that  within. 

The  room  lies  totally 

^'oid  of  color  except 
For  the  sun-flecked  rose 

On  the  night  stand 
Beside  the  narrow  bed. 

On  the  bed  beneath 

White  sheets, 
Rests  the  immobile 

Semblance  of  a  woman 
Doomed  to  paralysis. 

Her  lips  mouth  words 
I  cannot  hear  — 

And  try  not  to  think. 

The  worn  volume  of 

The  Master  lies  ready 
For  me  to  part  the  pages, 

Lies  ready  for  me  to  expose 
This  room  to  life. 

I  have  been  told  that 
Hemingway  is  her  favorite 

And  so  I  start  to  read. 

The  words  of  Spain  and 

Fiesta  stick  in  my  throat, 
All  thoughts  are  with 

The  woman  on  the  bed 
Lying  lifeless  in  a 

White-shrouded  tomb. 
My  lips  form  the  words 

But  my  ears  are  deaf 
To  their  sound. 

The  minutes  tick-by 

On  the  clock  outside. 
A  nurse  appears  from  nowhere 

To  adjust  the  tubes 
That  maintain  life  in 

Those  so  nearly  dead. 
And  it  is  time  to  go. 

The  rain  is  falling 

On  the  street  below. 
And  I  can  hardly  wait 

To  feel  it  on  my  face. 
The  woman  upstairs. 

The  rose  on  the  night  stand, 
The  volume  of  Hemingway 

Give  way  to  my  small  world 
In  the  rain. 


Nancy  Neill  MacMillan 


MAC  Etching 


ALICE  POHL       DAMN  THAT  AMl'.RICAX  EAGIT       Bru^h  and  Ink 


To 


a   girl., 


dead  by  her  own  hand 


They  will  say,  you  know, 

that  since  you  could  not  bear 

to  have  it  so,  you  could  not  care 

for  even  sounds  that  sometimes  speak 

from  where  no  voices  are : 

that  you  were  weak 

and  could  not  face  the  star 

that  should  inspire  the  race. 

They  will  think  your  death  to  mean 

the  end  of  breath 

is  end  of  dream,  that  giving  up 

proves  only  that  the  love  was  not  enough 

or  not  at  all,  for  you  to  rise  above 

the  call  of  easy  doors. 

They  will  feel,  of  course, 

that  for  you  to  steal  the  form 

of  serene  unending  calm 

is  just  a  way  of  fending  off 

the  fear  of  loss  and  the  loss  of  day, 

the  retreat  of  one  whose  feet 

could  only  run. 

Shall  I  tell  them  that  you  are  dead 

not  because  you  dreaded  loss 

or  were  afraid  to  pay  the  cost  of  pain, 

but  because  you  loved  too  much 

to  walk  in  rain  and  feel  the  rush  of  wind 

and  know  a  joy  akin  to  flow  of  ebbing  soul. 

Shall  I  tell  them,  let  them  know, 

the  reason  that  you  do  not  live 

is  that  you  could  not  give  up  life. 


Stell.\   Jefferson 


Melissa  Bassler 


I'HE  BULL'S  BROAD  BACK 


Woodcut 


THE  TIE 

Rebekah   AIcBane 


It  was  crooked  aRain.  Abjectly  Mr.  Potts  re- 
garded the  faded  reflection  in  his  small  shaving 
mirror.  Hopefully  he  stretched  his  short  neck  and 
then  looked  back  into  the  mirror.  There  was  no 
denying  it:  it  was  crooked.  Lips  pursed,  Mr.  Potts 
tugged  at  the  wilful  tie  with  short,  sausage-shaped 
fingers.  It  resisted,  but  Mr.  Potts  was  not  at  all 
surprised :  he  and  the  tie  had  never  been  on  good 
terms  with  each  other.  The  animosity  between  the 
two  was  due  no  doubt  to  Mr.  Potts'  suspicious  atti- 
tude toward  the  tie  itself:  he  would  advance  cau- 
tiously toward  his  diminutive  mirror,  tentatively 
turn  up  his  stiffened  shirt  collar,  drape  the  limp 
tie  around  his  neck,  and  timidly  twist  its  ends  into 
a  bow  which  inevitably  acquired  a  drunken  tilt.  To 
Mr.  Potts,  an  inebriated  tie  was  a  deplorable  viola- 
tion of  the  conventions  of  polite  society. 

Still  struggling  to  sober  the  tie,  Mr.  Potts  sighed 
reflectively.  He  did  not  really  want  to  go  to  the 
Edmunstons'  tonight:  their  soirees  for  the  em- 
ployees were  tortuous  affairs  for  Potts,  the  bache- 
lor. However,  as  excruciating  as  were  these  social 
functions,  Mr.  Potts  had  never  even  entertained  the 
idea  of  foregoing  the  evening's  dubious  pleasure. 
Not  until  tonight.  As  he  crouched  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  which  was  awkwardly  balanced  on  an  or- 
nate walnut  dresser,  Mr.  Potts  actually  considered 
a  sudden  cold.  His  short  fingers  were  still  for  a 
moment  .  .  .  would  he  dare?  Startled  at  his  own 
audacity,  Mr.  Potts  hastily  renewed  his  efforts.  The 
very  idea — why  Mr.  Edmunston  would  be  furious — 
and  even  worse,  the  Others  would  make  him  the  butt 
of  their  jokes.  Mr.  Potts  quivered,  horrified  that 
he  had  considered,  however  momentarily,  such  a 
rash  thought :  why,  the  Edmunston  parties  were  a 
Company  tradition  —  not  unlike  purgatory.  Potts 
interrupted  himself  irreverently — and  must  be  en- 
dured if  one  desired  to  remain  a  vassal  and  retain 
one's  position.  Position — Potts  sadly  thought  of  his 
desk,  uncluttered  and  nondescript,  indistinguishable 
from  its  thirty-five  companions  in  the  Accounting 
Department.  He  sighed  it  wa^  his  livelihood,  the 
monthly  allowance  given  by  Edmunston. 

Suddenly  the  tie,  quite  by  its  own  accord,  be- 
came respectable,  and  Mr.  Potts  promptly  forgot 
his  blasphemous  thoughts. 

An  impatient  horn  sent  him  scurrying  across 
the  room :  coat,  overcoat,  hat.  Blinking  nervously. 
he  hastily  surveyed  his  tie,  which  was  behaving 
quite  nicely.  Potts  himself  was  rather  pale.  By  no 
conscious  effort,  his  rotund  body  was  propelled  by 
two  stubby  legs  to  the  door,  which  opened  and  then 
closed.  Potts  found  himself  in  the  gloomy  hallway. 
He  blinked.  A  gentle  draft  blew  him  to  the  stair- 
case, where  he  lingered,  quivering,  at  the  top  step. 


The  horn  sounded  again.  Slowly,  jerkily,  he  began 
the  descent,  his  hand  clutching  spasmodically  at 
the  familiar  handrail.  Down.  Down.  Down.  Unex- 
pectedly, a  door  loomed  in  front  of  Potts,  its  solid 
oak  panels  barring  him  from  society.  Breathing 
shallowly  through  his  half-open  mouth.  Potts  re- 
garded the  door,  mesmerized  by  its  strangeness. 
Slowly  his  hand  moved  through  the  thick  air  to  the 
handle:  the  door  swung  open.  Faintly,  he  advanced. 

The  atmosphere  inside  the  car  was  thick  with 
smoke,  after-shave  lotion,  and  dread.  Potts  bur- 
rowed into  his  allotted  corner,  cleared  his  throat 
twice,  and  wondered  if  his  tie  were  straight.  Im- 
pervious to  the  Others'  conversation.  Potts  desper- 
ately sought  for  a  conversation  piece  of  his  own. 
Blankness.  The  smoky  pitch  was  briefly  penetrated 
as  the  car  crept  past  the  garage-held  lanterns  at 
the  entrance  to  Edmunston  Manors.  Potts  cleared  his 
throat  again — a  reply,  a  reply,  what  could  he  ex- 
tend as  his  modest  contribution  to  coonversation? 
Just  as  Potts  alm.ost  thought  of  a  reply,  it  was  too 
late.  The  car  halted  outside  the  elaborate  Georgian- 
gothic  ancestral  dwelling  that  Mr.  Edmunston  had 
himself  designed.  A  haughty  servant  whipped  open 
the  car  door,  and  Mr.  Potts  apologetically  alighted. 
A  thousand  bulbs  burned  l^riskly.  There  was  no 
place  to  hide. 

Another  superior  servant,  stationed  just  inside 
the  massive  double  oak  doors,  peeled  Mr.  Potts  of  his 
protective  tweed  armor.  The  clerk,  stripped  of  his 
coat,  was  driven  toward  the  gilt-encrusted  mirror, 
which  reassured  him  that  his  tie,  although  slightly 
cocksure,  was  the  epitome  of  stability. 

The  whirlpool  of  the  reception  line  caught  'Sir. 
Potts.  Deeper  and  deeper  into  its  swirling,  chatter- 
ing midst  it  carried  him  until  at  last  he  .stood  in 
front  of  the  lord  of  the  Manor,  who  solicitously  in- 
quired after  Potts'  wife.  Smiling  the  amiable,  fur- 
tive smile  that  association  with  Superiors  always 
evoked.  Potts  cleared  his  throat — and  was  swept 
away  by  the  whirlpool. 

Eventually  the  currents  lessened,  and  the  per- 
spiring Potts  was  released  in  a  formal  parlor.  Cow- 
ering beside  a  pretentious  arrangement  of  waxen 
gladiolae.  Potts  inserted  a  trembling,  damp  finger 
within  his  collar  and  attempted  to  loosen  its  choking 
band.  He  suceeded  only  in  disturbing  the  tie. 

At  once  he  felt  an  intense  hush  fall  over  the 
group.  Every  eye  in  the  room  turned  accusingly  to- 
ward the  disarray  of  Potts'  tie.  From  his  eddy. 
Potts  desperately  looked  for  a  mirror,  and  was  dis- 
mayed to  see  two  lackeys  rushing  toward  him.  sup- 
porting between  them  a  gigantic  mirror.  Potts  swal- 
lowed convulsively,  horrified  at  the  attention  he  had 


attracted.  Two  more  lackeys  and  a  mirror  suddenly 
appeared  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  he  was 
sandwiched  between  the  two  rebuking  mirrors. 
Turning  first  to  one,  then  to  the  other,  he  clawed 
at  the  tie;  but  it  was  no  use.  The  tie  remained  at 
an  acute  angle,  defying  his  efforts.  Potts'  face  be- 
came warm,  then  hot,  as  he  struggled. 

Potts'  stubby  arms  grew  heavy  with  despair  and 
then  dropped  to  his  sides,  hanging  there,  defeated. 
An  abrupt  jerk  of  his  head  dismissed  the  mirrors. 
Suddenly  the  tie,  quite  by  its  own  accord,  unfastened 
its  knot,  extricated  itself  from  beneath  his  collar, 
and  dropped  to  the  floor.  It  slithered  under  a  Chip- 


pendale chair  and  hissed  at  him  as  he  dropped  to  his 
knees  and  groped  for  it.  The  tie  retreated  beneath  the 
chair  and  no  matter  how  Potts  strained,  his  arm 
was  too  short  to  reach  it.  Potts'  confusion  grew  as 
one  person,  then  the  entire  group,  began  to  chant, 
"Potts,  the  clerk.  He  has  no  tie  on.  Potts,  the  clerk. 
He  has  no  tie  on."  Buffeted  by  the  sound  waves, 
Potts  wedged  himself  under  the  chair  and  caught 
the  tie.  Breathing  heavily,  he  stumbled  to  his  feet, 
and  instantaneously  the  two  mirrors  glided  toward 
him.  With  the  right  corner  of  his  mouth  twitching, 
Potts  replaced  the  tie  to  its  proper  position,  retied  it, 
and  gazed  fearfully  into  the  mirror. 
It  was  crooked  again. 


i.<,^ 


'Fill   Picking  Some 
FloMers  for  Motiier^' 

Svlvia  Wilkinson 


I'm  after  Jane  whose  got  a  talking  doll  but  it's 
broken.  Miss  Rogers  put  me  after  her  'cause  we 
both  gotta  have  the  seat  raised.  My  dress  is  itchy. 
It's  blue.  Mother  made  it  blue.  I  can't  reach  the  floor. 
I'm  on  the  six  seat  down,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  that's  me,  next  to  Jane.  There's  a  boy  on  the 
other  side  so  I  don't  like  him.  He's  got  a  handker- 
chief in  his  pocket  and  saves  old  popsicle  sticks.  I 
give  him  mine,  I  like  red  ones.  Mother  said  to  play 
good  tonight  'cause  Aunt  Luce  was  here.  I  don't  like 
Aunt  Luce.  She  looks  over  her  glasses  and  knits. 
Bugger  is  playing  now,  he's  first  'cause  he  has  to 
leave  soon  as  he's  through  'cause  he  makes  noises. 
He  plays  loud.  Mandy  and  Sandy  are  next,  they're 
alike  but  Sandy's  bigger  and  fatter.  Sandy  plays  the 
bass  'cause  she's  bigger — and  fatter.  I  like  the  bass. 
Only  two  more,  I  forget  what  note  is  first.  Mine 
is  harder  'cause  the  hands  gotta  cross.  I  get  to  play 
in  the  second  grade  book.  I  hear  Aunt  Luce  cough- 
ing; I  don't  like  Aunt  Luce.  She  hasn't  got  any 
children.  Tommy's  next,  he  wants  to  be  my  boy- 
friend 'cause  he  gives  me  things.  He  doesn't  play 
good  'cause  he  says  piano  is  sissy.  There  goes  Jane, 
her  dress  is  tucked  between  her  legs,  no,  there  it 
goes.  Tommy  is  raising  the  seat  for  her.  Miss  Rogers 
told  him  to.  It  creaks,  they're  laughing  at  him.  He's 
funny.  She's  got  on  new  shoes  with  rabbits  on  them. 
Mine  are  old  but  they  don't  show  much.  She  made 
a  mistake.  She's  starting  over  again.  I  hope  she 
won't  cry,  her  mother  gets  mad  if  she  makes  a  mis- 
take. It's  taking  a  long  time.  I  can't  remember  the 
first  note.  We  can't  use  music,  we  gotta  play  for 
memory  at  recital.  My  music  is  torn.  Tommy  took 
it  away  from  me  and  put  it  in  the  playground  tree. 
He  gave  me  some  bubble  gum  but  I  can't  chew  it 
now.  Miss  Rogers  said  not  to.  I'm  just  holding  it 
in  my  mouth.   It's  big.   Jane's  all   through.    I  can't 


go  up  till  she  gets  her  seat.  She's  crying  but  not  out 
loud.  I  bet  her  mother  sees  it  anyway.  Now  I  can  go. 
I  hope  my  dress  isn't  tucked  up.  It  makes  a  funny 
noise.  The  seat's  warm  but  the  keys  are  cold.  I  can't 
use  the  black  ones  yet.  They're  flats  and  some  of 
them  are  sharps.  I  forgot  I  had  forgot  the  first  note 
so  I  found  it.  The  first  part's  easy,  you  don't  have 
to  cross  yet.  Miss  Rogers  said  to  wait  a  little  between 
the  parts.  I  got  on  nail  polish,  it's  not  colored  'cause 
Mother  won't  let  me  wear  it.  Now  is  the  cross  part. 
"I'm  picking  some  flowers  for  Mo-ther."  Oh!  I 
crossed  too  far — it  was  too  high — I  want  my  music 
— it  tells  on  it — I  had  to  count  up  to  find  the  note — 
1  can't  count  now.  "Who  carries  them  in  her  bas- 
ket," I  got  it  on  "ket."  I  never  miss  it  there — Oh! 
I'm  scared.  "I'm  picking  soome  flowers  for  Mo-ther." 
I  missed  it  again — I  never  did  in  practice — someone 
coughed — I  bet  it  was  Tommy — Aunt  Luce  is  watch- 
ing. "Who  wears  them  on  Eas-ter."  Was  it  right 
then"?  I  don't  know — I  wish  it  was  over — it  will  be 
after  one  more — please  dear  Jesus.  "I'm  picking 
some  flowers  for  Mo-ther."  I  got  it!  I  don't  like 
crossing  over — I  used  to — This  is  the  last  part.  "Be- 
cause she  is  my  Mo-ther!"  It  was  wrong!  I  played 
it  and  I  still  can  hear  it.  I  won't  cry.  I  have  to  lift 
my  hands  up  now  and  put  them  in  my  lap.  I  wish 
I  could  play  the  "ther"  now  without  crossing  my 
hand.  It's  too  late.  It's  over  and  Aunt  Luce  saw  it. 
I  don't  want  to  cry.  Tommy  made  a  mistake  but  he 
always  makes  mistakes.  1  have  to  turn  around  and 
walk  back.  I  won't  look  at  them.  They'll  think  I'm 
crying.  That  boy  got  up  too  sooon.  I'm  not  in  my  seat 
yet.  They're  laughing.  Oh,  the  chair  is  creaking. 
Jane  is  smiling  at  me.  She  made  a  mistake  and  had 
to  start  over.  I  didn't.  I'm  through  so  now  I  can 
chew  my  bubble  gum  but  I  better  not  pop  it.  Miss 
Rogers  might   hear  me. 


10. 


Nancy  Neill  Mac.Millan 


EDWARD 


Etchimj 


The  Eve  of  Monday 


I  do  not  require 

or  inquire. 

I  neither  apply 

nor  qualify. 

My  hair  grows  long  and  ugly, 

each  day  twisted  into  its  little  knot. 

The  world  will  be  playing  finger  games 

on  the  eve  of  Monday. 

When  they  come, 

I  won't  insist, 

persist, 

or  question. 

I  will  wash  my  stockings 

and  hang  them  on  their  rack. 

The  night-sky  will  play  a  tumbling  game 

of  dominoes, 

on  the  eve  of  ^londav. 


Stella  Jefferson 


11. 


Forms 

Jill  Game 


Black  patent  slippers  skidding  on  the  carpet ; 
Frilly  petticoats  rustling  down  the  aisles. 
Make  a  little  girl's  obeisance  to  religion. 

Pictures  on  the  printed  cards : 

Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 

Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly. 

Noah  in  the  ark   .   .   . 

Little  boys  pulling  hair, 

Building  blocks  of  blue  and  pink, 

Gonimy  clay  in  sculptured  curls  .   .   . 

"Young  folks,  old  folks,  everybody  come  .  .  . 

Join  with  the  Sunday  School  .   .   . 
Have  a  lot  of  fun." 

You  will  die  and  go  to  Hell  I  Repent ! 
(Red-haired  preacher  to  a  seven-year  child) 
Pray  sinner  .  .  .  tell  us  of  your  sins ! 
Wash  !  Wash !  Wash  !  In  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb ! 

Run  child,  run,  as  fast  as  you  can   .   .   . 
They  can't  catch  you  .  .  . 
You're  the  child  of  Man. 
Fly  down  the  gritty  aisle 
Through  the  ranks  of  knobby  knees 
By  the  toothless  grinning  file 
To  the  ever-green  trees. 

"Young  folks,  old  folks,  everybody  come  .   .   . 

Join  with  the  Sunday  School   .   .   . 
Have  a  lot  of  fun." 

Coming  to  the  wedding  at  the  Pentecostal  Church"? 

The  old  folks  are  marrying  .   .   .  throw  the  shoes  and  rice. 

Pray  for  the  nuptial  couple,  the  gaunt  man  said  .  .  . 

Ensued  the  writhing  bodies,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 

Obese  woman  in  a  bright  green  dress  .  .  .  distended  eyes 

And  straining  throat  .  .  . 

The  church  floor  shakes. 
"Here  comes  the  bride,  here  comes  the  bride   ..." 

(There  goes  God) 

The  stove  pipe  glows  with  incandescent  heat. 
The  muted  voices  mingle  with  rising  coal  gas. 

"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light  .  .  ." 
The  coal  burns  low  and  the  voices  die  in  darkness. 
"No  sir,  I  don't  mend  no  old  clothes  with  new  cloth." 
Early  Sunday  morning  finds  the  bedclothes  still, 
Covering  dreaming  sleepers,  the  bodiless  will. 

We'll  reach  the  young  folks 
On  their  own  ground   .   .   . 
Prayerful  meetings  and 
Joyous  hayrides. 

The  truck  motor  grumbles  ;  the  truck  bed  shakes. 
The  preacher  sings  a  swannee  river  solo 
To  the  stai'-gashed  sky. 

The  jean-clad  legs  poked  through  scratchy  straw 
Move  in  chorus  with  the  rock-filled  road. 
Sticky  hands  grope  beneath  the  grimy  cover  .   .   . 
Stealthily  slipping  the  ikon  of  the  night. 
It  glints  in  the  light 


for  a  second's  flash   .   .   . 
The  bright  body-shaped  flask 
Bleeding  white  drops  of  gore  .   .   . 
Hot  dogs  blessed  with  a  supplicant's  words. 

"Young  folks,  old  folks,  everybody  come  .  .  . 
Join  with  the  Young  Folks  .  .   . 
Have  a  lot  of  fun." 

In  this  hall,  our  alcoholic  brothers 
Are  cured  of  their  sin. 

Pray,  my  children,  for  prohibition  and  motherhood. 
Gather  at  the  shrines  of  your  ancestors 
To  rake  the  leaves  away  .  .  . 
And  reveal  the  bare  black  earth. 
"Ashes  to  Ashes." 

Goodby!  Goodby! 

You're  journeying  on  the  waters  of  life. 

You're  sailing  through  the  sea  of  strife. 

Alone  !  Thank  God  ! 

Fill  the  many-colored  forms  .  .  . 
State  your  name,  age,  race, 

your  height,  weight, 

and  religious  preference. 
Now 
come 
come 
come 

to  the  meeting  in  the  group  house. 
Let  us  solve  the  problems  of 

prejudice 

black  stockings 
birth  control 
peace 
cheating 
education 
Through  fellowship  and  prayer. 

Scrape  the  printed  pamphlets  from  the  jiost  off  ice  box  .   .   . 
"Three  Easy  Ways  to  Believe" 

"Why  YOU  Should  Be  a  Christian" 
"Study  Through  Prayer" 
Fill  the  many  colored  forms  .   .   . 
What !  no  preference ! 

Atheist  .  .  .  REPENT  .  .  .  find  fulfillment  in  conversion. 
"Young  folks,  old  folks,  everybody  come  .   .   . 
Join  with  the  Sunday  School  ... 
Have  a  lot  of  fun." 
I  never  thought  I'd  see  YOU  here. 
Oh  good   .   .   .   it's  communion  Sunday  .   .   . 
I  missed  breakfast. 

Take  a  big  helping  of  the  Host. 
The  only  drink  I  get  sans  a  campus, 
amen. 
Black  patent  spikes  skidding  on  the  carpet; 
Frilly  petticoats  rustling  down  the  aisles. 
Make  a  sly  pretense  of  obeisance  to  religion. 
"Young  folks,  old  folks,  everybody  come  .   .   . 
Join  with  the  Sunday  School  .  .  . 
Have  a  lot  of  fun." 


12. 


Design 


Listen,  first  one, 

They  are  alike 

Those  who  love 

And  are  not  received  — 
There  is  a  tie 

That  encircles  them  all 

And  makes  each  one 

A  design  of  misery  — 
Twisted  woman,  coiled  man 

Wrapped  in  arms  of  dust 

To  be  blown  against 

A  thousand,  haunted  halls  — 
Blue  eyes  reflected  in  brown  eyes 

Smiles  on  wet  lips 

Crumbling  into  infinity 

And  throbbing  shadows  of  memory- 
Crystals  of  burning  tears 

Wash  away  the  sands  of  time 

And  Their  remains  only 

A  design  of  misery. 


Pat  McGee 
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Alice  Pohl 
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BIRDS 
13. 


Brush  &  Ink 


Lily  Connally  Wiley 


LANDSCAPE 
14. 


Ink  on  Rice  Paper 


Ma  Ma  Ho  Ho 

Barl)ara   Utile 


The  old  bricks  of  the  walls  helped  make  the  room 
dark.  What  light  there  was  came  from  the  brass 
fixtures  overhead.  The  wood  was  rich  and  highly 
polished.  Slowly  my  eyes  became  wide  enough  to 
see  these  things.  We  were  all  crowded  around  the 
table ;  but  it  was  cozy,  not  uncomfortable.  The 
Lowenbrau  came,  foaming  in  tall  steins.  Skold ! 
Ana  pledged  with  a  ringing  stanza  of  Spanish 
poetry.  I  couldn't  understand  the  words,  but  I 
knew  the  emotion  it  conveyed.  Someone  responded 
with  another  toast  in  Spanish.  Then  I  became  aware 
of  the  sound  of  music :  it  was  German,  too.  Rom- 
berg's The  Student  Prince,  Kurt  Weill's  wife  singing 
his  songs  put  us  back  in  the  pre-war  days  of  Berlin. 
The  ease  of  good  humor  still  resounded,  softly 
now,  loudly  now,  but  never  noisily  irritating.  Small 
conversations  grew  up :  The  Lowenbrau  became 
sweeter  with  each  raising  of  the  stein. 

We  were  many  people,  all  different,  momentarily 
united  by  the  warmth  of  beer  and  laughter  and  of 
things  yet  to  come.  The  memory  of  egg  rolls,  lin  lin 
tong,  and  mio  shi  pork  was  not  yet  a  memory  be- 
cause our  stomachs  were  still  full.  I  have  never 
been  to  Hong  Kong  or  in  Berlin  before  the  war :  I 
never  shall  be.  But  iotas  of  former  times  and  far 
away  places  were  somehow  here,  close  to  me.  Not 
history,  just  the  feeling.  Nothing  seemed  artificial 
any  more  —  not  even  the  green  weskit  of  the  blond 
waitress.  The  idea  that  John  was  a  famous  painter, 
that  Ana  was  an  accomplished  poet,  and  Irene  a 
brilliant  economist  did  not  make  me  small  as  it 
wiuild  outside. 

This  was  real.  People  conversing  intelligently 
about  ideas,  not  events.  We  were  in  now  and  here, 
not  in  yesterday  or  tomorrow  and  there.  Mexico 
and  Cuba  were  eagerly  shared.  Even  the  teacher, 
demurely  sipping  her  ginger  ale,  came  in.  I  am  tired 
of  small  towns  in  the  South  with  their  petty  events. 
Teaching  stupid  children  their  own  language  will 
be  good  if  it  can  be  relieved  by  good  times  like  this. 
Empty  steins  were  filled  with  Mickelon. 

"John,  how  is  your  American  beer?" 

"Oh,  so-so.  How  do  you  say  that  in  Spanish?" 
"Asi-asi." 

"Lin  To,  what  is  so-so  in  Chinese?" 
"So-so?  Ma  ma  Iio  Iin." 

"Say  that  in  English." 

"Ma  ma  ha  ho?  Horse  horse,  tiger  tiger." 

So-so.  Life  is  mostly  mundane.  I  thought  I  would 
never  become  accustomed  to  big  cities,  never  have 
the  courage  to  break  away.  Maybe  I  will  now. 
People  who  dare  are  really  the  only  ones  who  are 
alive,  the  only  ones  who  think.  Too  much  of  what 


I  do  is  really  just  "busy  work,"  not  life  itself.  I 
know  I  must  figure  up  those  statistics  for  psy- 
chology and  write  that  book  review,  but  it  would 
be  much  more  pleasant  to  talk  with  my  friends 
about  Kennedy  and  Catholocism  or  to  reflect  on 
Balzac's  "Vrai  dans  I'art."  The  Chinese  must  have 
the  more  serene  life.  Instead  of  staring  at  a  flicker- 
ing black  and  white  image,  they  take  time  to  watch 
the  sunset  and  listen  to  the  wind  sounding  the  bam- 
boo  chimes. 

It  would  be  nice  to  run  barefoot  through  cool 
grass  again,  to  be  unrestricted  by  concrete  sidewalks 
and  needle-heeled  shoes.  Leaning  back  on  sun- 
warmed  earth  watching  the  ceaseless  changing  of 
clouds  could  easily  replace  bending  over  a  finely 
printed  book  in  a  grey  carrell  developing  eyestrain. 
This  is  the  customary  mood  which  prevails  near  the 
end  of  the  school  term.  The  memory  of  that  pleasant 
hour  in  the  German  restaurant  proves  that  I  can 
deviate  from  the  normal.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  healthy  to  spend  all  the  minutes  of  the  day 
doing  "busy  work"  or  talking  about  events.  Life, 
like  Lowenbrau,  becomes  sweeter  with  each  sip.  The 
more  I  contemplate  each,  the  more  I  know  that  there 
are  certain  more  impoi'tant  things.  The  time  of  prep- 
aration will  pass.  Can  I  still  know  the  important 
parts  when  preparation  gives  way  to  doing? 

The  perhaps  schmaltzy  music  of  Romberg's  op- 
eretta kept  ringing  through  my  ears.  Of  course,  I 
needed  the  tennis  shoes;  but  now  I  can  hear  the 
songs  from  Heidelberg  any  time  I  choose  to  play 
them. 


He 


ariiig 


Certain  Words 


Willingly  I've  paid  the  price  for  loneliness 
and  laughed  when  given  change 
as  if  it  all  had  not  been  left 
for  tip. 

Peggy  Kent 
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China  Doll 


China  doll  in  wooden  chaii* 
Cracked  smile  upon  glass  face, 
Moving  hands,  eyes,  body. 
Forming  the  human  social  pattern, 
China  dolls  in  wooden  chairs, 
Laughter  like  tinkling  glass. 
Who  forced  the  breath  of  life 
into  vour  bodilv  frame? 


Pat  McGee 


Saiigre  Siicia 


Fish  dead. 

Bellied-up  and  bobbing 

in  its  tiny  bowl. 

Silent  screaming  sense  of  loss 

I  feel. 

Funny. 

Never  loved  it 

till  it  died. 

Leaves  fall,  in  the  Fall, 
the  color  of  dirty  blood. 

I  know  her, 

finally, 

the  one  in  the  mirror. 

Many  times 

in  many  mirrors 

I  had  peered  into  her  eyes. 

I  never  cared  to  stay  before, 

to  watch  her  walk  away. 


Stella  Jefferson 


I'm  robed  in  deepest  black,  somber 
For  the  last  great  social  event  of  my  time, 
Clad  for  a  command  performance,  solemn, 
And  each  viewer  wears  a  tragic  face ; 
Fragrances  from  my  silent  audience,  sweet, 
Are  placed  around  my  resting  form  : 
The  stage  is  set  in  usual  fashion,  subdued 
And  shuffling  figures  await  the  final  scene. 

Pat  McGee 
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Say  what  you  mean  with  the  best- 
selling  guide  to  clear,  concise  writing. 

THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  STYLE 

by  Wm.  Strunk,  Jr.,  and 
E.  B.  White 


Your  bookseller  has  it. 

MACMILLAN 
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••  mehthol  fresh 
it*  rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modern  filter,  too 

^Ox&ki  luJilfii/O  lZ^btt^UiK(^  every  time  you  smoke.  Jost  as  a  perfect  day  in  May  gives 
you  botti  bright  sunshine  and  cool  shade,  so  a  Salem  gives  you  both  rich  tobacco  to  taste  and 
cool  softness  to  refresh  you.  Salem's  special  High  Porosity  paper  "air-softens"  every  puff. 
Try  Salem.  It's  the  rich-tasting  smoke  with  springtime  softness.  Salem  refreshes  your  taste. 
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